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but: gay and grave; not: more original, but: more entirely ori- 
ginal; not : cling to our memory, but : cleave to our memory; not : 
the vasty deeps, but: the vasty deep; not: from its roof resounding, 
but: from its roof rebounding. Even greater violence is done to 
Carlyle's text on page 25, where a single paragraph of 16 lines is 
alleged to be a quotation from Vol. xxxv, p. 153 of the Edinburgh 
Review. As a matter of fact, it is Vol. liii, and instead of a sin- 
gle, compact quotation, it is a jumbling together of sentences, or 
parts of sentences, found on pp. 153, 155, and 179, with changed 
punctuation and capitalization, and with the arbitrary omission 
of essential words (e. g., Carlyle wrote: has some such signi- 
ficance instead of has some significance) . But what shall one say 
of the last sentence, which in the original (p. 179) reads as 
follows : 

The better minds of all countries begin to understand each other, 
and, which follows naturally, to love each other, and help each 
other; by whom ultimately all countries in all their proceedings 
are governed. 

Miss Simmons' redaction is : 

The better minds of all countries, by whom ultimately all coun- 
tries in all their proceedings are governed, begin to understand 
each other, to love each other, and to help each other. 

Further comment is unnecessary. Miss Simmons has collected 
a great mass of material, but it requires thorough revision if it is 
to be a really useful piece of work. 

W. KURRELMEYER. 



The Stonyhurst Pageants, edited, with introduction, by Carleton" 
Brown, Professor of English in the University of Minnesota. 
[Hesperia, Erganzungsreihe 7. Heft.] Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck & Euprecht; Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1920. 30 + 302 pp. 

For students of English religious drama, the publication of 
The Stonyhurst Pageants is a stirring event. During recent years 
the significant additions to our knowledge of the vernacular relig- 
ious drama have not been numerous. Hence one welcomes with 
enthusiasm Professor Brown's substantial contribution to the 
corpus of English religious plays. 
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The form of Professor Brown's contribution is worthy of its 
importance. The text of the plays is presented with a fidelity to 
detail that would seem to satisfy every essential demand of the 
investigator. The editor has done full justice to the manuscript 
before him. In addition to performing his primary duty to the 
text itself, he has constructed a generous introduction in which 
are found significant facts concerning the manuscript, results of 
very substantial research in matters of language, provenience, and 
sources, and literary observations of penetration and restraint. 

The manuscript (A. VI. 33) belongs to the library of Stony- 
hurst College, in Northern Lancashire, and has probably always 
been owned in this county. 1 It is written in a hand of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. From certain scribal peculiarities 
Professor Brown infers that the manuscript was written by the 
author himself ; 2 and from the language and the obvious use 
of the Douay Bible (published in 1609-10) he confidently assigns 
the composition to a Eoman Catholic in Lancashire writing be- 
tween the years 1610 and 1625. 3 

Although the manuscript is but a fragment, it contains the 
following impressive series of plays: 

The 6 pagean of Iacob (Fragment of 106 lines) 

The 7 pagean of Ioseph (1048 lines) 

The eight pagean of Moyses (1548 lines) 

The 9 pagean of Iosue (552 lines) 

The ten pagean of Gedeon (310 lines) 

The 11 pagean of Iephte (292 lines) 

The 12 pagean of Samson (392 lines) 

[The 13 pagean of Euth ( ?)] 

The 14 pagean of Saul (1445 lines) 

The 15 pagean of Dauid (690 lines) 

The 16 Pageant of Salomon (370 lines) 

The 17 pageant of Elias (815 lines) 

The 18 pageant of Naaman (1136 lines) 

Through losses from the manuscript, the first of these plays is 
incomplete at the beginning, and the last play is incomplete at the 
end. It is demonstrable that the leaves lost from the beginning 
of the manuscript are fifty-five in number, and the five "pageants" 
lost with these leaves may have been the following : 4 

1 See Introduction, pp. 7-10. 2 See Introduction, pp. 10-13. 

3 See Introduction, pp. 13-21. * See Introduction, p. 13. 
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The Creation 

The Temptation and Fall 

Cain and Abel 

Noah 

Abraham 

The thirteenth play, lost (along with five leaves of the manuscript) 
between The 12 pagean of Samson and The 1J/. pagean of Saul, 
probably dramatized the story of Ruth. How many plays followed 
The 18 pageant of Naaman we cannot tell. 

The Stonyhurst plays inevitably suggest comparison with the 
older well-known cycles of religious plays in English. Of these 
cycles only four preserve Old Testament plays that can be appro- 
priately considered here: namely Chester, York, Towneley, and 
Hegge (Ludus Coventrise). In separate plays, or in parts of plays, 
these four cycles may be taken as treating compositely the follow- 
ing subjects associated with the Old Testament: 

The Fall of Lucifer 

The Creation and Fall of Man 

Cain and Abel 

Noah 

Abraham 

Jacob 

Moses 

Balaam 

The Prophets 

A mere glance reveals the fact that in range of subjects from 
the Old Testament the Stonyhurst Pageants are immensely more 
ambitious than are the older English cycles. This range of sub- 
ject, along with a marked difluseness within the separate plays, 
results in a length of some 8740 long lines for the Stonyhurst 
Pageants as preserved, and in a probable total of some 13,000 
lines for the eighteen "pageants" that were certainly composed. 5 
Against this formidable total we may place 2100 shorter lines as 
a rough average length for the Old Testament series in the four 
older cycles. 

From the lists given above it is apparent that the extant Stony- 
hurst pageants and the plays of the other English cycles have few 
subjects precisely in common. From among these few opportuni- 

8 See Introduction, p. 13. 
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ties for setting up a parallel one may conveniently choose the dra- 
matization of the story of Moses and the Exodus as accomplished 
in the Stonyhurst series ° and in the York plays. 7 The York 
playwright uses 406 short lines, against the 866 long lines of the 
Stonyhurst author. Whereas the York play seems to me to be 
divisible into ten scenes, 8 the parallel part of the Stonyhurst pa- 
geant appears to fall into some forty. 9 The greater length of the 
Stonyhurst version is due primarily to the author's persistent fidel- 
ity to the Biblical text. He includes, for example, the discovering 
of Moses in the bulrushes, Moses' killing of the Egyptian, the role 
of Aaron, and the roles of the midwives, all of which the York 
dramatist omits. Likewise the Stonyhurst author multiplies scenes 
Where the York writer, in treating the same Biblical material, 
skilfully reduces the number of dramatic divisions. Thus the 
latter disposes of the ten plagues in five separate scenes, 10 whereas 
the former monotonously and repetitiouely distributes the matter 
through twenty-three scenes. 11 From such evidences as these one 
must frankly admit the diffuseness and relative ineptitude of the 
author of the Stonyhurst plays. 

My remarks upon the scene-divisions in the play of Moses lead 
me to offer an observation or two upon Professor Brown's study 
of the dramatic divisions of the Stonyhurst plays in general. In 
the regrettable absence of rubrics, or stage-directions, from the 
manuscript, the reader must discover the scene-divisions for him- 
self. Possibly Professor Brown would have won more readers for 
these remarkable new plays had he inserted brief stage-directions 
throughout, in square brackets, after the practice of Miss Smith in 

8 Pageant VIII, lines 1-866. 

7 Play XI. This play and Play VIII of the Towneley series are sub- 
stantially identical in general content. The Chester and Hegge plays 
do not treat this precise subject. 

s The ten scenes end respectively with lines 84, 186, 204, 280, 288, 308, 
312, 356, 384, 406. 

9 The forty scenes end respectively with lines 40, 54, 84, 108, 118, 130, 
220, 268, 294, 322, 337, 346, 360, 371, 388, 411, 423, 457, 467, 475, 489, 
507, 513, 527, 539, 547, 573, 591, 611, 625, 663, 673, 713, 721, 739, 761, 
795, 825, 852, 854. The passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites and the 
destruction of the pursuing Egyptians, represented in the York play in 
lines 403-406, is recounted in the Stonyhurst play by Chorus, lines 855-866. 

10 Lines 205-356. 

11 Lines 372-795. 
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her edition of the York plays. In any case, Professor Brown has 
treated the matter of scene-divisions with admirable definiteness in 
his introduction, and has indicated the points of division for 
twenty-one scenes in the " Pagean of Ioseph " and for twenty-four 
scenes in the " Pagean of Saul." 12 I am not sure, however, that I 
can be content with the editor's divisions throughout. I am 
inclined to think, for example, that in the " Pagean of Ioseph," 
Scene 6 (lines 179-236), as it is circumscribed by the editor, needs 
to be divided again after line 188. In ending Scene 5 with line 
178 the editor is unquestionably right. Toward the close of Scene 
5 Putiphar withdraws in company with Ioseph, leaving behind the 
two merchants, Glaueus and Balbo. Line 178 (Yt is our best, 
where fore begone, that we may get dispached) clearly marks the 
withdrawal of the two merchants, and hence the clearing of the 
stage and the ending of Scene 5. At the opening of Scene 6 (line 
179) Putiphar reappears before his palace and begins a soliloquy 
of ten lines, the last of which (line 188) ends, "I will go backe 
agayne into my palace." Clearly, then, after line 188 the stage is 
empty and another scene is concluded. The next scene, — Scene 7 
according to my conception, — opens with a conversation between 
Demetria and Joseph in " my maisters orchard." X3 

I offer a trifling suggestion also concerning the editor's scene- 
division for the " Pagean of Saul." 14 In this play, as Professor 
Brown says, 15 "the entire action is dominated by the ' Nuncius ' 
who makes the opening and closing speeches, and appears at the 
end of almost every scene to contribute information to the audience 
and to introduce the following scene." In only three places (after 
lines 330, 646, and 763) does the editor find scene-divisions that 
are not marked by entrances of Nuncius. To these three instances, 
which I Tegard as valid, I venture to add a fourth, after line 562. 

"See Introduction, pp. 27-28. 

13 Line 215. A division similar to that after line 188 seems to me to be 
demanded after line 878 of the same play. 

14 See Introduction, p. 27. I do not refer to the typographical error, — 
as I conceive it to be, — whereby the editor seems not to provide for any 
scene-divisions at all beyond line 1119. I assume that Professor Brown 
meant to indicate scene-endings also at lines 1189, 1267, 1339, and of 
course, 1445. One is pleasantly surprised, by the way, at the fewness of 
the typographical errors in a piece of editing published in Germany under 
the conditions of war and armistice. 

36 See Introduction, p. 27. 
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The scene concerned opens (line 511) with a customary utterance 
from Nuncius, after which occurs a conversation between Samuel 
and Saul ending with the withdrawal of the latter (line 550, " II 
streight begone"). Then occurs an exchange of speeches between 
God and Samuel, at the end of which Samuel certainly departs 
(line 562, " Now I will begone"), and God, I infer, does likewise. 
Thus a scene seems to end with line 562. At the opening of the 
next scene (line 563) Saul and Samuel re-enter. 

From matters of scene-division we pass naturally enough to the 
question as to whether these plays were actually presented upon a 
stage, at so late a period as the seventeenth century. Although 
we have no evidence of an actual performance, the plays were 
probably intended for stage presentation. This probability arises, 
for example, from such utterances of the Chorus or Nuncius as 
the following : " yf that you will attentyve bee a whyle " ; " yf 
you will but shew attention, you with your eyes and eares shall see 
and heare." 10 It is not to be assumed, however, that the entire 
cycle was performed in one day. On the other hand, from refer- 
ences in the closing lines of some plays and in the opening lines 
of others, it is clear that the author intended certain of the 
pageants to follow without delay upon those which precede. Hence 
the editor suggests the possibility that Pageants I-VII, VIII-XII, 
and XIII-XVIII constitute three groups for performance on three 
separate days. 17 

In discussing the literary qualities of the plays Professor Brown 
makes clear that the " Pagean of Kaaman " stands apart from 
the rest of the cycle in adopting the dramatic devices of Plautus, 
in embroidering the Biblical narrative freely, and in introducing 
comic effects. 18 In the other plays, in general, the author abjures 
humor, ignores opportunities for dramatic tension and lyrical feel- 
ing, and clogs the action with wearisome detail. The " Pagean 
of Iepthe " presents an exception. As the editor remarks, " Here 
the anguish of Jepthe and the resolution of his daughter exhorting 
him to perform his vow produce a real pathos, which is comparable 
to that in the well-known Abraham and Isaac play of the early 
religious drama." 19 But the suggested comparison with the older 
religious cycles is, in general, damaging to the repute of the author 
of the Stonyhurst plays. If he knew such earlier plays as those 

36 See Introduction, p. 30. " See Introduction, p. 26. 

18 See Introduction, pp. 28-29. "Introduction, p. 22. 

4 
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of Chester, of York, and of the TWneley manuscript, — and he 
must have known such plays, — he failed to profit substantially 
from their examples of concise selection, lyric freedom, hardy real- 
ism, dramatic suspense, humor, and simple pathos. Upon his work 
as a whole he must bear the following temperate judgment of his 
sympathetic editor: 

" So far as we can judge the author had no other object than to 
oresent a faithful dramatization of the chief events in Old Testa- 
ment history. . . . Dramatic interest is sacrificed to historical 
exactness, and, instead of plays in the true sense of the word, these 
pageants became merely chronicles in dialogue form." 20 

Karl Young. 

University of Wisconsin. 



Edmund Spenser: The Faerie Queene, Booh V, The Legend of 
Artegall or of Justice. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Alfred B. Gottgh, M. A. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. 

The Oxford University Press has done well to continue its ex- 
cellent editions of Spenser by entering on what may be hoped to 
be a series of volumes presenting with full commentaries individual 
portions of his works; and Mr. Gough has earned the thanks of 
Spenserian scholars for editing one book of the Faerie Queene with 
more detailed treatment than it has heretofore received. 

His text is, without substantial change, that of 1596 as repre- 
sented by the reprint of Mr. J. C. Smith. Regrettably, he did not 
take advantage of the limited field to produce a critical text or at 
least to offer the parallel readings of several copies and of the 1609 
folio. The text is, however, accurate and printed in readable type. 
Again regretfully, both introduction and notes fuse together a 
variety of matters, thus made convenient for consecutive reading 
but not for pertinent reference. In his useful list of " Historical 
Events Alluded to in Book V" (1-li), he should not have omitted 
Cantos 3-7, and he might well have put the matter in sections: 
(a) the allegory; (b) relevant data concerning the poet's life with 

M Introduction, pp. 21-22. The latter part of this judgment is applied 
by Professor Brown especially to the pageants of Moyses, Josue, Saul, and 
Elias; but he will not object, I think, to a somewhat more general ap- 
plication. 



